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GRAVE STONES. 

lt is gratifying to observe that the subject 
| GRAVE STONES has so far claimed public at- 
tention as to have induced anumber of Friends to 
express tl 


their sentiments, and give their views 


of the Re- 
ects, and particularly those which 
involve a change in the long established order 
and practice of 


Of it tl 


irough the medium 


jus SU 


press, 


sh 


Society, demand the deep 
1 solemn consideration of all members. 
Friends have always claimed divine authority, 
not only for the establishment of Church Gov- 
ernment, but for that particular form of it laid 
| in our Discipline. 


an 


Its 


down This profession lays 


every passing generation of Friends under an 
obligation deliberately to weigh all propositions 
for a change in its order, and never to make any, 
unless by ar authority equal to that which insti- 
tuted this order. 


Our Testimonies did not originate from con- 
clusions arrived at after elaborate discussion. by 
Friends selected for that purpose. They were 
not the result of reasonings or deliberations 
on the advantages or disadvantages of any sys- 
tem of discipline, 


sc or course of conduct. They 
were principles of action, unfolded by the light 
of Truth, ordained in divine Wisdom, and sanc- 
tioned by divine authority. ‘The testimony to 
plainness ol speech, for instance, was not adopt- 
ed because it was not grammatical to use 
the plural language to an individual person. 
Friends of the first generation did not endure 
cruel mockings, beatings, and other grievous 
sufferings, merely to maintain the purity of the 
English language. It was from the indubita- 
ble evidence of divine requiring that they sub- 
mitted to adopt that plainness of dress and ad- 
dress which our Discipline still requires, and 
which, however the world may comtemn it,' 
involves a train of consequences of sufficient 
importance amply to justify the Wisdom which| 
Called them to raise that standard. 

The testimonies of the Society involve the 
great principles of Christianity. ; They are the 
expression of those principles in life and con- 
versation ; and although in the limited state of 
our mental vision, we are prone to distinguish 
them into the greater and lesser, yet, to the eye 
which has been divinely anointed 
mony is a little one! ) 


no testi- 
None of them are sma! 
or mean either in their origin or consequences ; 
for they have God for their author, and the 
happiness and salvation of man for their end. 
Their support and the extension of their influ- 
ence, both within and without our own border, 
have been the main object of the Society from 
its firat institution. For these have its faithful 


members spent their time and their strength,—! briers shall come up therein; andthe Lord of 





for these have they labored, and travelled, and 
suffered and died. 

These testimonies and the diciplinary rules, 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting for their sup- 
port, have been aptly compared to a hedge, 
which the heavenly [lusbandman has planted 
around the pastures of his flock, to protect it 
from the wild beast of the desert, the snares 
and temptations of the world. To let fall one 
of these testimonies is to make a breach in the 
hedge—to open a door, through which the 
young and inexperienced part of society, may 
pass into a thousand indulgences, inimical 
10 true enjoyment, and fatal to their progress 
in that path which leads to life and peace. 

Accounts of the sufferings endured by 
our members through long and painful im- 
prisonments, by severe personal inflictions, 
by confiscations of property, by buffetings, 
beatings, and other cruelties, in the support 
of these testimonies, make a large portion 
of our church history for fifty years after the 
organization of the Society. Although such 
severe suffering and incalculable loss, were the 
penalties of faithfulness in their support, yet 
none of them, however despicable in the esti- 
mation of the world, however unimportant 
to the eye of human wisdom, did they ever 
suffer to fall. 

Nor, indeed, have any of them yet fallen: at 
least so far as regards our Yearly Meeting. 
Many of them, it is true, have withinthe last 
half century, been feebly supported. Indi- 
viduals have wholly abandoned some of them ; 
but Friends, as a body, still hold them up to 
view, in Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly meet- 
ings; and their importance to the welfare of 
our own Society, is there, at least, illustrated 
with clearness and energy. Perhaps our tes- 
timony to plainness has been the most general- 
ly violated, and this violation has not been con- 
fined to the younger part of Society. Great 
delinquency herein appears in many of the 
older classes, whose deportment in other res- 
pects is mostly exemplary. But the evil con- 


sequences resulting to Society from such de-| 


linquency, are obvious and lamentable. The 
hedge, inthis part of the inclosure, having 
been broken down, thousands of our gifted 
young members have passed out through the 
breach, and been exposed to all the destructive 
influences of the world andits spirit; which 
always did, and always will lay waste the 
Christian character. 

Our testimonies being the distinguishing 
marks of our profession, if they be torn down, 
or suffered to fall, the Society will necessarily 
lose the character of Friends.—As individuals 
who cease to support them, soon cease to be 
useful in the Society, so when the Society shall 
cease to support them, it will soon cease to be 
useful to the world. Then, having rejected 
the law, and lost the life of religion, it will 
be left to wander on the barrren mountains of 
an empty profession: it will fall into lifeless 
forms and ceremonies, from which, in great 
mercy, our predecessors were delivered; and 
then, the hedge of our Vineyard being taken 
away, “it shall be trodden down; thorns and 


/ 


th 7. <4 DO 


/ 


+ 


the Vineyard shall command the clouds, tha 
they rain no rain upon it.” 

There is no testimony more clearly laid 
down by the Yearly Meeting, or more warmly 
recommended to the attention of our members, 
than that against Grave Sronss. That meet- 
ing has not only given the Rule, but the 
reasons for it. Its language is, “it is wrong, 
and of evil tendency, to have any Grave or Tomb 
Stones, or monuments, placed at or over any 
grave, in any of our burying grounds.” “« The 
custom of erecting monuments, of any kind, in 
memory of the dead, is vain and superstitious. 
They are off nsive distinctions, and inconsistent 
with the plainness of our principles and _prac- 
tice." ‘Those who offend in the premises, are 
to * be seriously cautioned strictly to examine 
what spirit they are of, who can thus act con- 
trary to the declared sense of the body, both in 
Great Britain and these provinces.” 

Until lately this testimony has been, general 
ly, well supported. The few who had trans- 
gressed it, were mostly not in membership with 
us, or were such as could deliberately reject 
the kind labour of Friends to maintain it. A 
few years ago, a traveller passing through our 
country, and seeing a Friends’ grave yard by 
the road-side, needed not ask to what society it 
belonged. He had only to look over the wall, 
and the solemn simplicity of the scene clearly 
announced its ownership. The scene how- 
ever is changing, and unless Friends can be per- 


|suaded to discourage the practice, the time is 


not very distant when its simplicity will be lost, 
and the green mantle that now covers the 
resting places of our dead, wil! no longer dis- 
tinguish the burial grounds of Friends. 

Many are not aware of the value of our testi- 
monies, considered as a standard or rallying point 
of our profession. The vast importance, both to 
ourselves and the world, of maintaining them 
with fidelity, has been felt by all ranks of soei- 
ety ; and all, under this feeling, have been cor- 
dially united in their support. On this account, 
as well as for other very weighty reasons, it be 
hoves us to beware how we suffer ourselves to be 
seduced by the plausible reasonings of those who, 
seeking the gratification of the natural propensi- 
ties, would persuade us to lay down any one of 
our well-defined testimonies. They have been 
like a chain, binding the society together in 
mutual concern and exercise. It is a serious 
matter to break one of its links ; for if one link, 
even the least of all, be stricken from a chain, 
its binding property is destroyed, and it falls to 
the ground. 

Friends have always believed that our testi- 
monies were a Trust, committed to our Society 
by the Head of the Church; not exclusively for 
our own benefit, but for the benefit of the world. 
It has styled them “ the testimonies given us 2s 
a people, to bear;’’ thus holding out the senti- 
ment that the public support of them was a duty, 
devolved upon us by divine authority. If this be 
true, our position is one of heavy responsibil- 
ity, and ought to inspire us with becoming cau- 
tion, for it is the solemn de laration of an inspired 
penman, that “whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all”’ James ii. x AQUILA 

2d Mo. 20th, 125 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE INSTIUTION 


OF THE DEAF AND DUME,. 


The February meeting of the Historical So- 


ciety was held on Tuesday evening at its 
Rooms inthe University, and was even more 
largely attended than usual. Hon. Lutruer 
Bravisnu, President of the Society, occupied 


the chatr. 
After the usual preliminary business, the spe- 
cial order of the evening was pruceeded with ; 
g the reading of a Memoir by Dr. H. P. 
Peer, President of the New- York 
of the Deaf and Dumb, on the 


ataw the. toe 


Institution 


Origin and Early History of the rt of In 
structing the Deaf and Dumb. — 

In considering the orgin of the art of instruct- 

ing the Deaf and Dumb, said Dr. Peet, we are 

nat 


ly led to 
tines, the social 


ura inquire whal was, 
and 


this unfortunate class, and what views were ex- 


In ancient 
intellectual condition of 
pressed by the learned and wise men of 
t 


an- 
quity concerning the possibility of ameliorat 
ing theircondition. The notices respecting the 
Deaf and Dumb which, with re 
searches, have been gleaned from the writings 


laborious 
of the ancients, though very slight and 1 nper- 
fect, are not inconsistent | with the opinion 
hich we should form a priori that the uned- 
ucated Deaf and Dumb have been, in all ages, 
much the the present 
known characteristics of this class, too many 


W 
same, and hence that 


be found, were 
the characceristics of the Deaf-Mut s of Judea, 
of Attica, of ancient Italy. 

At the 


reaches, at this day, the ear 


specimens of which are yet to 


remotest period to which Hist Ty 
Was the principa 
organ of communication and instruction, and 


articulated words the instruments of thought. 
—There may (we need not here affirm or deny 
the theory) have been a much earlier period, 
in the infancy of society, of which history can 


no more preserve the traces than the memory 
of the individual can preserve the events of 
his early infancy. The prominence 
which speech accquired at these early periods, 
' 


i 


own 
and the disuse of the language of action, left 
the Deaf and Dumb without readily available 
means of intercourse with their men 
The consequences of this privation, the dith- 
culty of acquiring knowledge, and the absence 
* human sympathy and c ym panionship and 
to mental action, while the Deaf 
Mu'e remained in this condition, were dwelt 
upon by Dr. Peet at considerable length. 


fellow 


incentives 


I = 
The ancients generally believed that all 
means of communicating with this class ol 


persons were necessarily vague anc uncertain. 
And yet we may well be surprised at the gen- 
eral prevalence of this belief, when we reflect 
that the cultivation and expansion of their own 
language of pantomime is all that is necessary 
to raise the Deaf and Dumb tothe average 
intellectual and moral level of their race, and 
recall! the testimony of Cicero and Lucien as to 
the perfection to which the pantomime of the 
Roman stage had been carried in their umes. 
A remarkable case is recorded by Pliny, who, 
speaking of the most eminent painters of Rome, 
mentions “Quintus Pedius, grandson of that 
Consul Quintus Pedius who was named in 
Cesar’s will coheir with Augustus. (The 
der Pedius was Cwsar’s nephew, and cousin to 
Augustus.) This young man being a mute 
from birth, the orator, Messela, of whose fam- 
ily he was through his grandmother, thought 
that he might be instructed in painting, of 
which also Augustus of sacred memory approv- 
1. The young man made great proficiency 


t 


el- 


— 2 


ed. 
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n that art.”’ Eminence inthe artof painting 
implies a very ¢ 
opement, 


nsiderable intellectual devel- 
this case undoubtedly derived 
through the language of pantomime. 


in 


We are told thatmostof the ancient physicians 
believed dumbness to be nota consequence of 
but the effect of a common 
lesion of the lingual and aud 
ing as they do from a ring origin of 
the brain; and the authors of the Code of Jus 
tinian make special exception in favor of such 
persons, deaf from birth, “to whom the gift of 
speech may have been conceded by nature; 
which indeed,” they considerately add, * rare- 
ly happens.’’ Aristotle seems to have been 
the 
sanction of his great authority to the prejudi- 
ces through which the Deaf and Dumb were 
condemned to irremediable ignorance and de- 
gradation. Among the Greeks, the word de- 
noting primarily dull of mind (like our ‘dumb’ 
was used both for the Deaf aud for the Dumb. 
Thus in Matthewix. 13:  « The dum spake;” 
and xi. 5; “deaf hear’? —the same word is in 
the original used in both places Experience 
had shown, as admitted in the Code of Justin- 
an, that some might be dumb, without being 
deaf, or deaf without being dumb; but in the 
popular belief and in popular language, the 
dumb as a class were held to be naturally in- 
capable of speech. Indeed, their dumbness 
was probably regarded as a more striking 
characteristic than their deafness, since as we 
know many of them are only partially deaf. 
The invention of alphabetic writing, which, 

presenting a visible language, ought to 
instruction of the Deaf and 
Lumb much easier, in fact made it seem more 
impracticable. Degerando supposes that in 
ancient Egypt and in China, where the written 
characters represented not words, but i 
the Deaf and Dumb may have been instructed 
through the eye, without any person being 
surprised at it; but Dr. P. could not agree 
with him. Laborious explanation would have 
been indispensable. of the 
Deaf Mute worse during the long 
night of ignorance and barbarism which suc-| 
ceeded the palmy days of ancient learning. 

It is remarkable that the manual alphabet, 
which now seems to be appropriate, if not pe- 
culiar, to the Deaf, should have been 
known, at least to the learned and curious, 
many centuries before the instruction of the 
Deafand Dumb was thought of. It is certain 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans had their 
modes of spelling words on the fingers ; some 
of which have been preserved to us by the ven- 
erable Bede. The Greeks had, from a very 
early period, an ingenious and complete sys 
tem of numeration by arbitrary positions of the 
hands and fingers. Bonet mentions, on the 
authority of John Baptiste Porta, another an- 
cient sign-alphabet, the composition of which re- 
minds us of the early alphabets ofthe Egyptians. 
Leibnitz informs us that the monks of certain 
orders, whose rules forbade the use 
voice, were accustomed to converse by signs, 
—that is, by a manual alphabet ; and the early 
writers on the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, mention several kinds of alphabets as 
actually in use for the purpose of silent or fur- 
tive communications. 


leafness, organic 
tory nerves, aris- 


nely 


charged, though unjustly, with lending 


by 


1 n 
y 


have made the 


, 
eas, 


The conditition 


. 
was still 


well- 


of the 


Thetwo methods which 
have come into general use in schools for the 
Deaf and Dumb, are formed by attempts to im- 
itate with the fingers the outlines of the Roman 
letters. The mode of communicating with the 
Deaf by reading on the lips, has also obtained. 

The first teacher of Deaf Mutes—certainly 





» 
\e 





the first whose success was so decided as to at- 
tract public notice, to silence skepticism and 
direct the attention of others to the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb—was Pedro Ponce de 
Leon, of a noble Spanish family and a native 
of Valladolid, where he was born in the year 
1520 We regret that our limited space for- 
bids our giving a full abstract of this interesting 
portion of the Memoir; we have only room to 
sketch successive names and dates in the order 
of their occurrence.| To Ponce succeeded 
Juan Pablo Bonet, the author of the earliest 
published treatise on the art, * The Reduction 
of Letters, and Art of teaching the Dumb to 
speak ’’—which appeared at Madrid in 1620. 
—Cotemporary with Bonet was another Span- 
iard, Emmanuel Ramirez de Carion, concern- 
ing whom incredible stories are related. Rap- 
idly, however, as the art sprang up and reach- 
ed a remarkable degree of perfection in Spain, 
it withered as suddenly as it had grown. 
the course of the seventeenth century, Italy 
produced several writers who have treated of 
the instruction of Deaf-Mutes. England also 
produced in this century various theoretical 
writers, and a very able practical teacher, Dr. 
John Wallis. In Holland, in 1692, works 
were also published on the subject. Germany 
also furnishes some early names of men who 
attempted the education of one or two Deaf 
Mutes. In France, the most prominent teach- 
er and expounder of the art was the Abbé 5i- 
card, whose works are widely known 

The introduction of the art of instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb into the United State was 
due to the labors of Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet 
and Mr. Laurent Clerc, both of whom are now 
connected with the institution at Hartford, 
The date of the introduction of the 
art into this country dates back less than thirty- 
five years, yet we already stand in the front 
rank of those countries that have heard and 
granted the silent appeal of the unfortunate 
Deaf and Dumb for the means of 
intellectual life. 


t 


» 


In 


Conn. 


moral and 


New York paper 


—_— 


AN EVENING WITH THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


On arriving at the —-—— station, I found 
that my luggage, was to have been sent on 
from town had not arrived. ‘There was no 
time to be lost, and on applying to the super- 
intendent of the station, an order was given to 
make inquiries at London by means of the tel- 
egraph. Impatient to get some information 
about the missing baggage, I strolled to the 
electric telegraph office, to hear what was the 
answer received. But no satisfactory informa- 
tion had as yet been obtained ; onthe contrary, 
nothing at all was known about the matter. I 
wanted another message sent up to town, but 
on working the needles, it was found that the 
telegraph was engaged in corresponding with 
some intermediate or branch station. 

‘*You would hardly believe,” he said, 
““how such an employment as mine teaches one 
curtness: how one gets into the habit of say- 
ing what one hasto say in as few words as 
possible, and yet with perfect clearness. I 
write occasionally little articles, and | find that 
in ther 1 unconsciously avoid all redundancy 
of words, just as when transmitting a message. 
You have no idea whata lengthy affair the 
messages are which we have given us to ‘rans- 
mit, sO many useless expressions that make the 
inquiry, or whatever it may be, nearly twice 
as long as necessary. In delivering it, we cut it 
down about one-half, and yet our version tells 
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allthat is to be said quite as intelligibly as the 
original.’ 

“The cause, no doubt, is that those who 
want to give some information about a missing 
thing are anxious to describe it with all exact- 
ness, in order to make as sure as possible of 
its being recognized. ” 

“But the details on such occasions, 
swered, “are re ally without end. Now we, 
for our parts, seize on the salient features: we 
give the necessary marks or tokens, and these 


only. And yet it amswers the pupose as 


weil.” 


He here turned round to the dial-plate of the 
telegraph, and after a moment's watching, 
looked again into the volume, the leaves of 
which he was turning over. 

“ Was any one speaking to you ? 


’’ T asked. 


“ Not to me; they were with the sta- | W 
tion. ”’ 
** But how did you know it? what made you 


look up?” I asked. 

‘‘ Because IL heard the wires. ” 

“That's very strange,” I observed; “ my 
hearing is unusally fine, yet I heard nothing. . 

“It is habit; besides, perhaps, you heard 
the vibration too without knowing what it was. 

My ears are so alive to the sound, that, as I 
sit here reading, the instant the hands of the 
lial move, [ hear them. That low click- click 
attracts my attention as surely as the bell.’ 

“TT an alarm, is there not, which 
sounds when the clerk’s atte ntion is required 2” 

“ Yes,’ he said ; * this is it. And s0 suay- 
ing, he touched a wire, and instantly a hammer 
struck upon a bell, making a slow, penetrating, 
long-continued noise. “But I generally stop 
the communication with it, for it is so loud, 
that it is extremely disagreeable to be disturbed 


ere 1s 


£0 


by the ringing of that thing at one’s shoulder. | 


Besides, I hear the other just as well, let me 
be never so immersed in what I am about. ” 
I now heard such a snap as takes place 


when, on putting your knuckles to an electric 
machine, the spark is produced. It was re- 
peated, and on looking up, I saw the needles 
reeling to and fro. The clerk observed them 


for a moment, and then rising, went to the ma- $ 


chine. Backwards and forwards they went, to 
the right and to the left, then with a jerk half- 
way back again—left, right, left—left, left— 
jerk, jerk, ye ght, left, jerk, and so on: while 
the cle rk, who held two handles hanging from 
the instrument in his hands, every now and 
then would also give the rattle with them, and 
pull them right and left, and give an answering 


jerk. All the time, of course, he was looking 


fixedly at the dial-plate, as he would have 
done into the countenance of a person who 
was speakingto him, and whose character he 
fain would learn from his looks. Jerk, jerk, 
jerk,—rattle, rattle, rattle—all was done: and 
writing down the message ona slate beside 
him, he copied it afterwards on a paper to 


give to one of the porters 


. It was about some 
boxes sent 


on to ——=— by the last train. 
ee w « | 
[kn yw what clerk sent down that mes- 


sa "he said. “It was ———,” 
ss Raine bh ° ] : 
But how do you know which clerk it 
” “ 
was? 
der tha ] 
*‘ By the manner of his handling the nee lles, 
oa : 
and their correspon ling movements. I am as 
sure who is working them as if I saw the per- 
son with my eves. You, ofcourse, would not 
detect any difference in the vibrations, yet 


there isa very greatdifference. ‘There may 
be timidity, indecision, flurry, or firmness, in 
their movements. You see quitec clearly if the 
person speaki ng to you is master of what he is 


about; if he does it with ease and decision, or 
if he is spelling his way, and anxious about 
getting through the matter well. And it is not 
only the quickness of the delivery that shows 
whether the person is skillful or not, but his 
very character communicates itself to the 
wires, and shows itself in the movements of the 


* he an-/needles, 


“ How strange !—and it is really possible ?”’ 
‘That in a man’s movements much of his 


character is shown, you will allow. Well, as 
he takes hold of the handles to work the tel- 
egraph, he does it in a way corresponding 
with his own particular individuality. ‘That 
is communicated to the wires, and here on the 
dial-plate I see the inner man beforeme. ‘lhe 
person I just mentioned is a very good fellow, 
but cautious, undecided—never sure whether 
rhat he does will be quite right ornot. He is 


‘always hesitating ; as soon as his hand touches 


one should be able to 


the instrument, 1 know it is he instantly. 
There go the needles slowly from one side to 
the other, as if not quite certain about guing 
across or not; they never go back suddenly 
but always take their time, and move right or 
left hesitatingly, and with no decided swing. 
It is as like the man who is moving them as it 
is possible to be.”’ 

“This is really very interesting,” I said ; 
“and it is besides, to me at least, a new wonder 
connected with electric communication. ‘That 
talk with a person a 
/hundred miles off, as if they were both face to 
face, is certainly extraordinary ; but that the 
affections of the mind and their sudden vary- 
ings should be instantaneously transmitted 
such a distance—perhaps even before the in- 
dividual himself was aware of them—this ts 
assuredly very much more wonderful !”’ 

“Tt is not,’’ he continued, “in the manner 
of delivering a communication only that you 
discover the sort of person with whom you 
havetodo. The way in which he receives 
yours is also very indicative. One, slow of 
thought, will let you give the whole word; 
while another, of quick compre hension, and of 
a bolder nature, will give the sign,‘ | under- 

stand,’ at the first letters. ‘The very jerk, too, 
which signifies that you know what is meant, 
is given by one with a decided, sure, firm's 
knock; while with another, of a hesitating 
character, the needles seem to be hesitating, 
too !’ 7 

« Just now,” saidl, * while you were re- 
ceiving a message, I observed thatevery now 
and then you gave an unusually strong jerk— 
much stronger than the others. What did that 
mean ?”’ 

“Oh,” said he, laughing, “ that was an in- 
dignant ‘Understand !’ The other was stop- 
ping to see if [ knew well what he had said, 
and I showed, by my manner of saying yes, 
that l was out of patience with his distrust. 
Such an * Understand,’ given in that brusque 
manner, is not ex actly very civil: but [ really 
can’t help it—one gets at last out of patience 
w wey such dawdling. ai 

* And will the other, think you, un derstand 
that his questions and slowness put you outof 
patience r 

«No doubt of that. Iknew he understood 

= way I answered him, and was sulky about 


for his manner changed directly. In the 
way I said ‘1 understand,’ was expressed be- 
sides, ‘Of course [ understand! Do get on, 


can’t you, and don’t stop to ask such foolish 
questions !? That is what we call an indignant 
‘understand !’”’ 

All this interested me much; and we talked 


1 
tr 


on, now about a favorite author lying on the 
table, now of this thing, now of that, only in- 


terrupted occasionally by the click-click of the 
mahogany case, that, like a something endued 
with life, was calling its attendant to come to 


it, und take heed. But while there, as one in 
presence of some demoniac thing, the tele- 


graph exercised a sort of spell over me ; and [ 
always recurred to it, much conver- 
sation on other matters would have pleased 
ine atany 


as Our 


other time. 


the telegraph @,. 


* You must not leave a 
moment?”’ | observed. “There must | 
always some one here to watch it, and be in 


} 7 
jiness - 


“Yes; lL or my brother remain here always 
—We take it by turns. Night and day he or 
[am here. He is gone to day some miles off; 


reac 


so | have taken his watch forhim. I was on 
duty before; to-night, therefore, will be the 


third night [ have been up!” 

“It must be very fatiguing for you; besides, 
you cannot venture to doze a little, lest some- 
thing should happen.” 

* Though I were to do so, if the wires began 


.2 move, | should awake directly. I cannot 
tell you how or why itis, but if there is the 
slightest tremor, Lum sensible of it at once. 


Whether I hear it or feel it, L do not exactly 
know ; but Lam sensible that they are mo- 
ving !”’ 

“By intense by 
companionship with that animate yet lifeless 
thing, a sort of sympathy, or magnetic in- 
fluence—call it what you will—may exist be 
tween you andit !’’ | observed 

“Tt may be so,” he replied, “but really I 
cannotsay. The strain of attention that all oc- 
cupation with the telegraph produces, very 
great. While reading off the communications 
just given, your mind is on the stretch. The 
intentness of observation with which you mus 
is very 
de- 


slight 


watchfulness, constant 


is 


needles in their movements, 

There is nothing hardly that 
mands such minute attention; for, a 

mistake, and you lose the thread of the 
ing, and this directly causes delay.” 
the constant attention 


follow the 
fatiguing. 
mean- 
“ Besides and the 
night-watching, I have no doubt that the inces- 
sant, quick, uncertain motion of the need\: 
backwards and forwards, and from side to side, 
—that constant tremulousness which you are 
obliged to observe and to follow so closely, must 
tend to irritate.”" 


3 


« Yes,” he said, “I dare say it is so. At 
night, however, one isseldom interrupted. ‘To- 
wards morning the foreign mails arrive, and 


then the despatches for the newspapers have to 
This takes about a couple 
more, close, uninterrupted wor 
continues thus lor 


be transmitted. 
hours or 
W hen a correspondence 

without a break, it is very tiring for the mind. 
all to be written 
down in a book; this is the most un:nteresting 
part of our occupation. Every 


As soon as it Is over, has 


message, Iin- 





portantor not, is entered in a journal, a 1 
then, from time to time, the accounts an 
money received are sentin, and the journa's 


atthe dilferent offices compared, to see that a 
is right.’ 

“In this way you hear all 
be fore any one else. When the first morning 
edition appears, to you It 1s already stale. [ 
wonder, though, that persons who have an) 
thing secret and important to transmit, should 
like to trust their secret to two individuu!s 
wholly unknown to them.’ 

«Oh, there is no fear of our divulging any 
thing,” he replied. “Get something out of an 


the foreign news 
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electric telegraph clerk if you can! Besides, 


we are forced to the strictest secrecy ; bound, 


too, in a good round sum of money, which we 
must deposit as security. There is nothing to 
be got out of us, [| can assure you.” 

He afterwards showed me his dwelling. 
Close to the office was a sitting-room, and op- 
posite this the kitchen, &c. Above stairs 
were the bed-rooimes : and though all was on a 
small scale, the arrangements were as comfor- 
table as one could wish. I observed this to 
n new acquaintance, and that all was neat 
and well planned. 

“ Yes,”’ he answered, * it is so. The com- 
pen) have not been sparing in making us com- 
fortable. Allis asnice as we covld desire i 


to be. It is really very necessary, however, 
that it should be so ; for. being obliged to be 
always here ready and on the watch, one 
could hardly do without these little comforts 
My brother and I are happy enough together. 

‘I should think,” I observed, “the e mploy- 
ment must have much in it that is pleasant—a 
charm peculiar to itself?’ 

* You are right,’”’ he said ;“ at first it posses- 
sed an indescribable charm. 


” 


‘There was some- 
thing mysterious about it; and it was with a 
strange feeiing, unlike any thing I had ever 
known, that I used to find myself holding con- 
verse with others far off, and watching, as it 
were, their countenances in the dial-plate. But 
the novelty over, all this died aw ay; and 
though I still like the e mployment, it 13 no lon- 
ger invested with its original charm.” 

“ Were you long in learning to work?” I 
mee. 

‘Not very long—it is not so difficult ; but it 
takes a long time before you are able to read 
the communications sent to you—that is to say, 
quickly and easily. The speed with which a 
message is conveyed depends much on the 
person receiving it: for if he is quick and 
clever, he will unde *rstand what the words are 
before they are spelled to the end; and so, 
meeting the other, as it were, half-way, the 
communication is carried on with great rapl- 
dity.”’ 

Here the hammer of the alarum, which, be- 
fore we went into the other room, had been 
set, began making a tremendous noise. 

“Ha?” said I, “some one is about to speak 
with you.’ 

We went to the door of the little parlor, and| 
looked into the office at the needles. They | 
were moving backwards and forwards wah 
their usual click-click. 

“Is it for you?” Lasked 

« Yes,” he replied ; so many times to the 
right, and so many times to the left, that signl- 
fies — station.” 

“ What is itabout?’’] inquired, as | watch- 
ed the two needles, which, by their different 
movements over the small segment of a circle, 
expressed everything. 





‘It’s about the down-train to morrow. We 
are to send up some carriages.” 

“And were is it from ?” 

‘From the chief station in town?” 

The needles moved again. 

“Is it still the people in London who are 
speaking!” 

«“ No; now it is the station. 

Inow had an opportunity of seeing how 
quickly my companion read the movements of 
the needles. Incessantly came the jerk, mean- 
ing “1 understand ;” again and again at quick- 
ly-repeated intervals. Once there was an 
unusual movement, and I afterwards inquired | 
what it meant. 


‘. 





“It meant,” he replied,‘ Say that once 
more r ? 
and, just as I imagined, the other clerks had 
made a mistake.” 

Now came the answer; and it Was astonish- 
ing how quickly it was delivered. As one’s 
words pour out of the mouthin speaking, su 
here they were poured forth by handsful. How 
the needles rushed backwards and forwards, 


then halted; now came a yuick shake, and off 


they dashed to the s le with a bold decided 


' There was no hesitation here. Rattle, 


swing 
rattle, rattle; right, ieft, right; on it went 
without a pause; an 1 soon the people at 


had got their answer from the snug little par- 


lor at the ———— station. 
The evening had closed in, and there I still 
sat over the fire. A fire—a coal fire in an 


English grate has a wonderful attraction for 
an Englishman who has been a long time from 
his old home. ‘This was the case with mysell; 
and therefore it was, I suppose, that I hung 


about the hearth as one does abouta spot that} 


is fraught with pleasant recollections. It was 
quiet, and cheerful, and cozy. Presently the 
clicking noise was heard again. 

‘Ah, ah! it is from the ——— station,” said 
my companion, rising. “It is a friend of 
mine, who is speaking,” he continued. * He 
wants to know if [ shall come up next Sunday 
or not. *Il—don’t—think—l shall,’’ he said, 
repeating the words he was expressing by the 
wires. ‘** He asks me if ‘I am alone.’ “No 

a—friend—is—here—with me.’”’ 

“Tam glad you have somebody with you, 


and are not alone, for it is very dull,” came} 


back in reply. 

«“ Almost every evening,” said my com- 
panion, * we have a little chat before night 
comes on. He does not like being alone, so he 
talks with me.”’ 

Bidding my friend a good night, [ left him 
to pass the long hours till morning in com- 
panionship with that wonderful thing, which, 
though lifeless, was so sensitive, and though 
inanimate, could yet make itself heard by him 
who was appointed its watcher; its low yet 
audible vibrations being as the pulsations of a 
heart that at intervals, by its faint beating, 
‘gives sign of vitality. 

Abridged from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


— 


NEW ELECTRO-CHEMICAL TELEGRAPH 


The Boston Atlas says that recent and won- 
derful improvements in the transmission of mes- 
sages by the electric tele graph, have rect utly 
been exhibited in France. The instrument is 
the invention of Mr. Baine, is called an electro- 
chemical telegraph, and conveys its messages in 
the very handwriting of the persons who send 
them! It claims to have great advantages over 
the electro-magnetic telegraphs in general us 
While the latter transmit despatches at an aver- 
age rate of eight words per minute for each con- 
ducting wire, this new invention can transmit 
from 250 to 400 wor ds per minute. A commit- 
tee of the French Leg islative Ass mbly, at the 
head of which was the celebrated astronomer Le 
Verrier, was appointed to investigate the merits 
of this invention. They caused the experiments 
to be repeated in their presence. A messagi 
consisting 7 several thousand words was trans- 
mitted to Lille and Te along a single wire, 
(the wire bee ‘ing united ¢ t Lille so as to “e: arry 
back the message, ) at he rate of about 1500 let- 
ters, or nearly 400 telegraphic words per min- 
ute. The committee reported pH on the 
| project, and the Government ordered a set of 


I could not make out what was said; 


apparatus to be constructed, to be placed in the 
first instance on the line between Paris and 
Calais. This lime was comple ted in the early 
part of the last m¢ nth, and its pt rformauce was 
witnessed by the correspondent of a London 
journal, from whose account of the discovery we 
gather our information His own despatch 
which would occupy about a column of the Atlas 
was transmitted and written by the apparatus in 
his presence at the rate of 1200 letters per min- 
ute. Th characters were perfectly distinct and 
legible, and the despatch was read from them 


lso in his presence 


eS 
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We publish this week another article from 
our correspondent Aquila, on the subject of 
Grave Stones. That, on the same subject, 


j ag ] 
gviven in our paper some months ago, was wid 


e- 
ly read, and copied intoa monthly journal on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

It seems that the Yearly Meeting of 
London, has actually adopted modifica- 
tion of itsdiscipline, somewhat similar to the 
proposed change now before ours, and’ it is 
apparent from the tenor of many publications 
abroad, that much uneasiness is felt by some 
on account of this conclusion. 

Itis not our intention to enter into argu- 
ment, nor would we wish to discourage the 
publication of any essay which shall tend 
to throw light upon this interesting subject, 
provided it be free from a controversial 
Spirit. 

We have received from two correspondents, 
essays on the same subject, strikingly sim- 
ilar in style and sentiment, one of which 


will appear ina future number. 


CORRECTIGNS IN FRIENDS’ ALMANAC. 


We have been requested to cal] attention to 
a few mistakes in the Almanac, and would be 
glad if Friends in their respective neighbor- 
hoods would point out any errors they find, to 
the publishers, Wm. D. Parrish, & Co., for 
future correction. 

“Abington M. Meeting, held at 10 o’clock 
in summer and 11 in winter, should be 10 
o'clock all the year 

We are informed that the same error is in the 
pocket almanac by T. E. Chapman, and also 
that Michigan Quarterly Meeting, which is 
there mentioned, has been laid down, and most 
of the monthly meetings have been joined to 


other quarterly meetings. 


Eciipses—My attention has been called to 
the Eclipse of the sun that will occur on the 
28th of 7th mo. 1X51. It is stated in * Friends 
Almanac’”’ to be * invisible to us.’’ I find on 
a careful review of the subject that there was 
some little error committed in my previous cal- 
culations, and that the eclipse will be visible. 
The sun will be two and nine-tenths digits 
eclipsed on its northern limb, beginning at 
Th. 36m. Greatest obscuration Sh. 9m. and 


Set al eee OS eet ae oo? So 














end 9h. 6m. A. N. 
be small here, yet 
eastern coastof Greenland. 


Thoug 


Joseru Fourke, Jr. 


the eclipse will The account becomes still more interesting 


it will +s total at noon onthe when compared with the daily record as now, 


and at other times furnished for the Intelligencer, 
as we find that since 1834 the largest number of 
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adie days, during some portion of the 24 hours of 

Disp,—On Fourth day, the 4th of Second month, which more or less Gain fell, was, during the 
1351, at her residence, Green Plains, Clark County, year 1850, a. 139 days ; ditto smadlest nembe Fr, 
Ohio, Kezia, wife of William Hayward, formerly of 1837, 88 days; either of which contrasts strong- 
Elk Ridge, Md., in the eighty-second year of her ly with the average as above shown, of the ten 
age. She was sensible for several days that her end Years preceding 1845—viz., 113 day Ss, or even 


was near, and was able 


About 


to exter 


to her family 


close, her pain was so lessened th 


sed and calm, and passed away as 


liens ihihasn Uidali ee asl about the same, cannot, I think, be doubted. 
: That /reshets, awfully destructive in their charac- 
THE WEATHER ter, are of more frequent and sudden occurrence 
From 1835 inclusive » up to, and ine ludinyg the than forme rly, must also be conceded, and with 
year 1850. some it is doubtless difficult to reconcile these 
things to an equality in the quantity of rain that 
=e 8] ciel & 3 falls, but the apparent enigma was to me satisfac- 
2 ’ = = torily accounted for by an acute observer of the 
= ce! “leiae weathe sr, (B.S. of the North American & United| 
5} $| 5 | 55 ==> States Gazette) in one of his reviews last summer. 
a2] *23| 2/8 : e > * He alluded to the increased and increasing num- 
53) 752)" (Bs! 2 ber of dams thrown across our streams for various 
=? £i\-5 3 £2 2 S35 purposes; these resist the accumulating torrent 
52 =°$ = |=. o |e fora time, and when the barriers, one after ano- 
5 234 %|33 = |3*\ther do give way, the rush of water is so impet- 
ae - : ; = | ==) uous, and the volume so great, that disaster must 
zs |" |< +7 necessarily mark its path, and to a much more 
= 3| = *¢' fearful extent than if these temporary obstruc-| 
Average for 10 yeare im- 5 | si 3 = 3 tions had never existed. a 
mediately preceding) —|——-|— "|__| 3, Another suggestion, though only partially 
1845. $4, 291 24) 58195170 applicable to our vicinity, is particularly so to 
Statistics for 1845 98 25/1 27 70 220/145 the south and west of us. The vast amount of 
= ; 1846) 90) S5/123) 22) 81 226 - marshy, and hitherto uncultivated land, that is 
1847) 52} 94/126) 20) 69/215) 150 | fom time to time brought under the skill of the 
1848 11); 20,131 21) 69/221 5 
‘“ 1819 93, 25.117 29, 82 228137 thrifty farmer, who resorts to draining, and every 
‘“ « 1850112, 27139 31 57 227138 other means, to prevent their being, as in former| 
Making an average tor the . times, the receptacle of the surplus rain, also ac- 
ast 16 years, about as - a cumulates the amount thrown into the 
follows 89} 35]124| 25) 7012191146) streams, and thus materi: illy aids in swelling the} have stood 12 
a a mighty torrent that is struggling for an outle te 
1835 and 1836 was 63 28; 91' 17! 37/145 220) 
sidered as inappropriate to a “ Weather” 
While that for 1849 and | 
1850 has been about 03 2612 (0) 69.228 137 able reflection. 
ae a a a of the Board of Health, and taken by weeks;| 
. that is, 
First Month,  -Cr3ei 607i 6S 32 
Second 7 2 9 2 9} 20 
aoe J = S ‘ = 1) that may have commenced in the preceding | 
a: a 7 i oa ; month (where such cases occur.) This is frequent- 
Sixth 15 01 15| 0 4) 19) 11\ly counterbalanced by the fractional parts of 
Seventh 9 2) 11) 0 8 14) 17|weeks not counted at the last of the month. The 
Fighth « eo 5 Ss = *\two months marked with an asterisk may be| 
Tenth 9 ; 9 1 20 slightly incorrect. 
Elev’th “ 7; 2] 9 2 SH ie ‘ 
Twlt'th « . 6 2 8| 24 Interments in the City and Liberties of Philad. 
112; 27,13 31 57/227) 1 E | 2| = g | = é =! = / Total. 
Amount of Rain that has falle n during various | 629 52219 aii alooe "565 58 9) 659 "9670 
years, wed [529] 1045 1225}647| 565 /636/550) g473 
Average from 1830 inclusive up to 1859 . 41 4-5ths.| Pycess of Deaths in 1849 over those in 1850, 1188 
. = on of “< 1835 11 3--5ths ‘¢ of three Cholera months of 1549 over 
‘“ 1835 ‘6 ““ 1840 19 same period of 1850 i 1098 
1840 “6 1845 $1 1--5th. Largest number of Deaths in any one week 
While a oe aa jase On Ps 1800 13 2--dths. within above 2 years occurred in ie 
Aue GUrink : +ESES ECE 1€ unusua that ending 7th mo. 21, 1849, viz. . 505 
quantity of ° 54 1--half. | Smallest number of Deaths in any one week 
[he above is compiled from the Record ke os at the (and for a considerable time 
P ennsylvar ia Hospital, from which we find that from previous, probably many years,) 
1830 to 1850, ( both inclusive,) in that ending in 1st mo. 26, 1850, 96 
The smallest quantity fellin the years 1834, 34 
The largest “ ée ee vy = It may be proper to remark that the eighth 
m 1850, 54 1-half,| Month, 1850, comprises the reports of 5 entire 


* For particulars 


{ 3rd month 11th, 1846 


forty-eight 


of thia ten years’ ave 


1 counsel and advice with the entire average for the past sixteen years 
—viz., 124 days 

That the 
fallen of latter years 


hours before her 


number of days in which rain has 


while the 


at she was compo- 


ifin sleep. has increased, 


quantity, (with an Occasional exception) remains|** 








weeks which causes it to be compared unfav- 
orably with the preceding year. Four days 


rage, see Intelligencer 





various} thick— 


it may nevertheless furnish a subject for profit-|Tegistering every morning since 183 
It is compiled from the re ports the thermometer has fallen below 10 degrees 
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of the preceding month being included in it, 
there should be about 163deaths deducted from 
itto give the correct number. The preced- 
ing year for the same month only records 4 
weeks—fractional parts of weeks at both ends 
being thrown into the other months. * 


Miscellaneous Memoranda, continued from In- 
telligencer 3d. mo. 3d and 10th, 1849. 


1849, 1 mo. 4—Schuylkill river closed. 

7—Delaware river more completely blocked 
up with ice than it has been for ten years past, 
almost cutting off communication with Camden 
—T wo of the ferry boats, “State Rights” and 
Farmer,” became so completely wedged in, 
that they did not reach their dock at Camden 
until half past ten at night, having been 7 or 8 
hours effecting a passage across. The “John 
Fitch’? became so disabled, and machinery so 
broken, that it is thought it will cost one thous- 
and dollars to repair it. 

The river closed as far as the bar, which 
has not occurred since 12mo. 23, 1845. 

9—About 20 minutes before 5 o'clock this 
afternoon, two portions of the ice above Fair- 
mount dam, supposed to be about an acre in 
extent, each separated from the main body in 
consequence of the ice cutters having encroach- 
ed on it with their operations—A very large 
nnmber of persons were on these floating cakes, 
many of whom were females and children— 
Three individuals went over the dam, several! 
others were precipitated into the river above, 
while itis supposed not less than seventy were 
in the water upon the dam, at one time —yet 
all were rescued without loss of life—It was a 
frightful aud thrilling scene; such as | never 
wish to witness again. 

11—Very, cold day—supposed to be the 

coldest we have had for adozen years past. 
Ice is now to be perceived from the Delaware 
river above the city from ten to twelve inches 
(at Albany, the thermometer is said to 
degrees below Zero.) 


13—Some idea of the correctness of the 


Th ugh the following memoranda may be con- |above surmise may be formed from the follow- 
Article,| ing table, published in the Ledger of this city 


6, when 


—The observations, it is stated, were made 


the month, consisting of all the allies ‘about 7 a.m. from a thermometer hanging con- 

9 weeks, up to, and including the last seventh day stantly out of doors in a northern exposure, 
at . 

S\in the month, together with the additional week,|"e€4F Penn Square, the same 


thermometer 
having been used and retained in the same 
situation. The account is introduced here, 
as being worthy of preservation, and valuable 


for future reference. 
: | Deg Deg 
| 1837—18t month 2d/| 6 |1840—2d month jth} 44 
6 6< 3d | 5 |1842—1st * 3 4 
« 62d “ 14th) 94 “ “ ith 7 
3d «¢ ith) 6 “ “6 19th) 9 
| 1838—2d 6 Qist| 7 “« OW « 12th, 34 
“« 12h « 3lst! 9 “ “ 13th) 7 
1839—Ist <« ist} 8 || 1844—1st. “ 26th, 8 
- ot 24th| 5} « e 27th 7 
1840—Iist <« ad} 6} « ‘“ 28th! 54 
- “ 16th} S|} « “ 29th 8 
“ 17th} 4 }1846—2d * 27th; 64 
« ‘se 18th| 7 | 1548S—lIst Lith) 8 
‘sé od rT 29d| 8 }1849—Ist * 3d | 9 
“6 6 ith] 74 &< es llth) 24 


| 


2mo. 16 and 17—Bitter cold days—The ther- 
mometer ranging at various places about sun- 
rise at from 5to7 deg. above zero, and on 
the 17th, near Abington, before day-light sev- 
eral degrees below. 


* See concluding remarks for further comparison of 
deaths. 
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3mo. 1—Notwithstanding the winter just month has attained the unusual height of 38}|Therometer at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock standing re- 
closed has been almost universally conceded degrees, which is nine degrees above the mean spectively at 58, 65 and 69 degrees. 
to have been one of the coldest, if not much of the past 60 years, and it is statedthat only 12mo 9—First real winter's day this sea- 
the coldest we have had fora number of years, twice during that period has any second morth son. 
a writer in the North American, gives the|risen above that, viz: in 1828 the mean was) 31—From the 2lst to the 25th instant, inclu- 
comparative temperature of the last twelve/ 40, and in 1840, 39. ey mean temperature sive, a severe storm raged along our entire At¢ 
winters from the average four observations per of the winter months ha§ been ascertained to'lantic coast; during that period much snow fell 
diem during the 12th, Ist and 2d moaths, the|be 37, a height not previously attained during,in the Northern and Eastern States, closing 


result of which shows the average of the whdle 22 years past. for atime all the ordinary avenues of trav 
(including last) to have been 34 deg., while) 3mo. 27—Snow about 2 inches deep. \lt is thought it would average between one 
the individual averageof 1848 and 49 is also) 4mo.4—Shock of an« arthquake at Louisville, and two feet for the entire range of country 


34 deg. Ky: felt also in some parts of Ohio, Indiana, from Buffalo to Boston! 

6—The ice inthe Hudson River is said to and Tennessee. Further South the gale was accompanie d by 
be thirty-five inches thick in some places! 5—Commenced snowing about 7 P. M. and rain, and the whole storm, considering its extent 
Attempts have been made to blow it up, to continued till near noon the next day. and severity of cold, was of an unusual charac- 
make a path for asteamer, but without success. 14—Ice all day—a few flakes of snow. ter. 

4mo. 14,—15,—16,and 17,—Ice on each of, 15—Very cold therometer at 6 A. M. 29) In reviewing the weather for the present 
the days—on the 15th ¢ an inch thick. deg. ! 

1%, 19—Snow on both days; forming a 16 and 18—lIce on both days. 


level of 4 or 5 inches—and drifts of 3 to 4 feet 5mo. 2—White frost out of town. 


fall and winter seasons, as far as the latter has 

progressed, we are inclined to co ncide with 

the opinion of that reliable personage * the old- 

in depth. 6mo. 10—Severe hail storms in lower part of est inhabitant,” that it is the mildest we have 
23—Some snow still laying in shady places. County of Philadelphia. had for a number of years. What is in store 
5mo. 10—Dreadful riotin N. York—15 kill-- 20—Tremendous thunder storm in evening. for us remains to be seen. 

ed and about 30 wourded. Several houses struck. | The labouring population of our city and 


suburbs, have abundant reason to be thanktul 
for the many sources of employment that have 
remained open to them, from this cause, a! | 
which have been very much increased by the 
extensive operations that have been pursued 


6mo. 15 to 23—A spell of intensely hot wea- Tmo, 2—Severe ditto—a number of houses 
ther—during a period of twenty-four years,|struck. 
the thermometer has risen as high in only 12 y—Awful fire, the particulars of which, its 
instances as it did on the 22d instant, which was extent, and devastation need not the sobriquet 
the warmest day we have had since 7mo. 11, of “ Burnt district” to be engraven on ‘the 


1846. memories of the citizens of Philadelphia. in rebuilding the “ burnt district,” some por- 
30—The first case of Cholera authentically “—The day will also be well remembered tions of which have sprung up almost as if by 


reported. by the citizens of the U.S. as having been the| magic. 
7mo. 14—Tremendous blow and rain—do-\one on which President Taylor breathed his! The 

ing an immense amount of damage—trees pros-! last. : 

trated in our streets in every direction. Our); 13—President Taylor interred at Washing- 

pub lic squares very much injured in this re- ton. ; 

spect—they look as if a perfect tornado had 18—Terrible storm extending all over the 


continued health of our city is also 
another source of congratulation and thankful- 
ness, as We find, after deducting the excess of 
the three cholera months fromthe total of 1849, 
(which is necessary to a fair comparison of the 
general average) that during 1850 almost one 


hundred deaths Jess occurred than the preced- 


saned in some of them. United States, uprooting trees, wrecking ves 
21—Another very heavy rain and blow. sels, carrying away houses and bridges in every 
31—Cholera still in our midst—entire num-'direction. It is thought more damage has been ing year; and this too, with our rapidly in- 

ber of deaths this month about 1800. It is re- done by this storm, than by any other for many creasing population. 

markable how little thunder and lightning| years. ‘The freshets appeared to be univer- tne ynclusion, the ianguage of a former report 

we have had this month.—On the L4th, 5 or 6) sal. may again be safely adoy te od: “Truly, we have 


flashes of lightning without thunder—on the 8mo. 0—Fall of a new store house near much to be thankful for.’ 


20th a few peals of thunder without lightning,! Dock and Second Streets. J. M. E. 
and on the 29th a few flashes of lightning) 30—The present season has been unusually Philadelphia, 2d. Month, 1851. 
only—is all L have noticed. productive in the ordinary summer fruits. cinta 
Smo. 24—Very warm—Therometer 76 deg| Among the novelties of the day it may not be = > og = 
at half past 6 P.M. amiss to record, (on newspaper authority) that ves SS a Eee Soe 
30—Cholera decreasing—entire deaths this' there is now a grape vine growing in Pousviile,| Let the reader accompany us_half-a-dozen 
month not quite a thousand. which has for years been twined round an Ap-!miles out of town. We pass through Camberwell, 
9mo. 4—First frost discovered in low grounds re) tree, bearing blossoms, but no fruit, until|through Peckham, and Peckham Rye, and we 
out of town. this year, w hich is now erte rnally apple, with|presently find ourselves in a district that looks 
10mo. 10—Riots in Southwark, against the/its down, its flush, tuf ted crown &c. butinternal-juncommonly like “the country,’ considering 
colored population. ly the pulpy texture is more grape than apple; how short a time it is since we left the “ old 
Limo. 1—A few flakes of snow and ice—|although the seed and capsular tegument favor|smoke’’ behind us. We alight and walk on- 
the first of the season, the apple. ward, and cert uinly, if the sight of green fields, 
I12mo. 26—Bitter cold—Delaware River) Also, that in Cumberland, Md., two distinct and cows, and hedges, and farm-yards, denot 
closed at Bristol, and neariy so opposite this and well f rmed apples are now growing upon the country, we are undoubte lly in some region 
City—Schuylkill closed below the dam. a grape-vine;as healthy as any other apples of the k nd 
31—Some industrious and ingenious math-!in the vicinity. In both cases the names of) We pass down a winding road, between hig 
ematician has discovered that the numericals' the individuals are given. hedges of bush and trees, then climb over a gate 
the present year (1849) is the square of 43,) mo 2—Heavy and incessant rain, the un-jintoa field ; cross it, and then over another gate 
while he informs us, that we have not had aj usual amount of 3.80 inches is recorded as hav-,into a field, from which we commence a gra- 
** square * of like character since 1764, and that) ing fallen during the day. lual ascent, field after field, till fin uliy the green 
the next will occur 87 years hence viz: in T7—Incredible as it may appear, I discovered slope leads us to a considerable height. We are 
1936—How few of the number who may read|this morning heat and smoke ascending from on the top of Friern Hill. 
these lines will live to see it! the ruins of a cellar in Second above Vine It is a bright sunny morning in September, 
1850. Imo. 19—Great contrast, strawberries, Street that had been very much filled up with and we behold to perfection the most ¢ mplete 


growing in the open air at New Orleans, while embers, stones and rubbish during the fire that panorama that can be found in the suburban 
about the same date snow fell in one day at occured on the 9th of the month before last. vicinities of London. Step down with us to 
Springfield, Vermont, to the depth of fourteen 26—Severe thunder storm. Buttonwood yonder hedge, a little beiow the spot where we 
inches. tree, in 5th near Cherry street struck. shave been standing. We appr 
27 —Quite an oppressive day. Thermometer at limo 17—Slight sprinkle of snow, first of the we get over a gate, and suddenly find our- 

60 deg. at 3 P.M.! Deaths in this city during season upper part of an enormous green 
the week closing yesterday only 96—corres-, Y4—A fresh shad em at Gloucester sloping pasturage, covered all over with cows. 
ponding week of last year—150. Point was served up at Jones’ Hotel, Dock The red cow, the white cow, the brown cow, the 
2ist and 26th—Splendid Aurora Borealis. | street. brindled cow, the colley cow, the dappled cow, 
2mo. 28—The mean temperature of this) 28—Uncommonly and oppressively warm. the streaked cow, the spotted cow, the liver-and- 


ach the hi lge— 


seives on the 
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white cow, the strawberry cow, the mulberry butcher came for her, he couldn’t find it in his|regard to one of the largest of the great dairy 


cow, the chestnut cow, the gray speckled cow, 
the clouded cow, the black cow, the short horn- 
ed cow, the long-horned cow, the up-curling horn, 
the down-curling horn, the straight-horned cow, 
and the cow with the crumpled horn—all are 
here—between two and three hundred—spread 
all over the broad, downward sloping pasture, 
feeding, ruminating, standing, lying, gazing with 
mild earnestness, reclining in characteristic 
thoughtfulness, sleeping, or wandering hither 
and thither. A soft gleam of golden sunshine 
spreads over the pasture, and falls upon many 
of the cows with a love ly picturesque effect 

We will now descend this broad and populous 
lope, and pay a visit to Friern Manor Dairy 
Farm to which all these two hun- 
dred and fifty—belong, together with all these 
‘* horned beauties.”’ We tind them all very do- 
cile, and undisturbed by our presence, though 
their looks 
a stranger. 
ri 


acres some 


evidk ntly denote that they recognize 

But those who are 
thi 
the hand, or seem indifferent to the compliments 
addressed to them. In passing through the 
were specially presented to the cow 

master ( ” as she is called. This 
lady has been recognised during twelve years as 
the sovereign ruler over all the rest. No one, 
however [Targe, disputes her supremacy. She 
is a short-horned, short-legged cow, looking at 
first sight rather small, but on closer examination 
you will find that she is sturdily and solidly built, 
though graceful withal. “She is very sweet- 
tk mpered,” observed the head kee per, “but 
when a new-comer doubts about who is the mas- 
ter, her eye bee 


reclining do not 


9 and none of m decline to be cart ssed by 


COWS We 


queen, or * Ww, 


mes dreadful. Dont signify how 
large the other cow is—she must give in to the 


master cow. It’s not her size, nor strength, 
it’s her spirit. As soon as the question is 
once settled, she’s as mild as a lamb again. 


Gives us eight en quarts of milk a day.” 

We were surprised to hear of so great a quan- 
tity, but this was something abated by a consid- 
eration of the rich, varied"and abundant supply 
of food afforded to th ‘se COWS, besides, the alr, 
attendance, and other favorable circumstances. 
For their food they have mangoldwurtzel, both 
the longred and the orange globe sorts, parsnips, 


turnips, and kohl-rabi (Jewish eabbage,) a curi-| 
ous kind of green turnip, with cabbage leaves! 
out of the top all round, like the feath- 
Of this last 
cows often eat greedily a 
vavouring to bolt too large a 
piece, it sticks in their throats and threatens 


sprouting 
ery arms of the Prince of Wales. 
mention: l vege table the 
and sometimes end 


strangulation. On these occasions, one of the 


watchful keepers rushes to the rescue with a 


thing called a probang (in fact 


ramrod,) with which he rams down the obstruc 
tive morsel. But, besides these articles of food 
there is the unlimited eating of grass in the pas 


tures, so that the yield of a large quantity of milk 
seems only a matter of course, though we wer 
not prepared to hear of its averaging from twelve 


to eighteen and twenty quarts of milk a day 


from each of these two or three hundred cows. 
Four-and-twenty quarts a day is not an unusual 
of 


occurrence from some of the cows; and on 
them, we 


were assured by several of the ke epe r 
once jy 


and her life was given up by the doctor. 
Wright, the proprietor, told us that he sat u 


two nights with her himself, he had such a re- 
spect for the cow, and in the morning of the se- provided by a second set of men. 
cond night after she was given over, when the 


a cow’s throat 


yielded the enormous quantity of twenty 
eight quarts a day during six or seven weeks, 
The poor cow, however, suffered for this munifi- 
cence, for she was taken very ill with a fever, 
Mr. 


heart to let him have her. ‘* No, butcher,” said! farms near London.—Hurper’s Magazine. 
he, “ she’s been a good friend to me, and I'll 
let her die a quiet natural death.’ She hung 
her head, and her horns felt very cold, and so 
she lay for some time longer, but he nursed 
her, and was rewarded, for she recovered; and She is launched on the Ocean's broad wave, 
she stands—the strawberry Durham short-horn Her glorious mission, the nations to save. 
—and yields him again from sixteen to eighteen 
quarts of milk a day. 

lustead of proceeding directly down the slo- 
ping fields toward the Dairy Farm, we made a 
detour of about half a mile, and passed through a 
field well inclosed, in which were about a dozen 
cows attended by one man, who sat beneath a 
tree. This was the Quarantine ground. All 
newly purchased cows, however healthy they 
may appear, are first placed in this field during 
four or five weeks, and the man who milks or at- 
tends upon them is not permitted to touch, nor, 
indeed to come near, any of the cows in the great 
pasture. Such is the susceptibility of a cow to 
the least contamination, that if one who had any 
slight disease were admitted among the herd, in 
a very short time the whole of them might be 
affected. When the proprietor has been to pur- 
chase fresh stock, and been much among strange 
cows, especially at Smithfield, he invariably 
changes all his clothes, and takes a bath before 
he ventures among his own herd. 

From what has already been seen, the reader | A BEAUTIFUL INCIDEN 
will not be astonished on his arrival with us at) — . _ 
the Dairy Farm to tind every arrangement in ac-| 
cordance with the fine condition of the cows, and 


———— 
For Friend's Weekly Intelligencer 


THE ARK. 


Look now! her sails are unfurled to the breeze, 
And onward she goes, though ruffled the seas 


No forces can stay her, 
No storm can prevail, th 


marked is her route, 
will not ride out, 

Her highest commander is no less than He, 

Who in view of the faithless, walked on the sea 


And though he may snffer the winds in their sport, 
He will carry his passengers safe into port. 
He hath given his word, no life shall be lost, 


lhough billows may roll, and the ark tempest tost. 


Mark, on her how, is the emblem of peace, 
The Dove in its beak, has the green olive leaf, 
Love all, is her motto, and good will her freight, 


The joys of salvation these voyagers await. 


As cruisers afloat on the ocean of life, 
Embark, pursue, and close without strife, 
Remember, our barge has it wrote on her stern, 
Not one of my passengers can ever return 

Appl 


———>— 


BY HORACE MANN, 

“T once knew a young man, who on removy- 
the enviable (to all other cows) cireumstances in| ing from the country to the city, was introduced 
which they live. The cow-sheds are divided into ) 
bity stalls, each > and the appearance presented, 
reminded one of the neatness and order*vf caval- 
ry stables. Each stall is marked with a number; 
a corresponding number is marked on one horn 
of the cow to whom it belongs; and, in winter 
time, or any inclement season (for they all sleep 
out in fine weather) each cow deliberately finds 
out and walks into her own stall. No. 173 once 
got into the stall of No. 15; but in a few minutes 
No. Ld arrived, and “showed her the difference.” 
lu winter when the cows are kept very much in- 
doors, they are all regularly groomed with curry- 
combs. by the side of one of these sheds there 
is a cottage where the keepers live—milkers and 
attendants—each with little iron bedsteads, all 
in orderly soldier fashioa, the fureman’s wife act- 
ing as the housekeeper. 

| ‘These men lead a comfortable life, but they 
work hard. ‘The first “ milking’ begins at 
eleven o’clock at night ; and the second, at half 
past one in the morning. 


to a very respectable circle of persons about his 
own age, who were in the habit of meeting peri- 
odically for the nominal purpose, at least, of con- 
versation and social improvement. But any 
looker-on at their symposia, might not have be en 
uncharitable had he supposed that the supper, 
the wine and cigars, constituted the principal at- 
traction. 
- He became one of their number, and for a 
time enjoyed the hilarity, and shared the ex- 
pense of the entertainments > but at last rebuked 
by his conscience for this mode of spending his 
time and money, he quietly withdrew from the 
club, though without abandoning his intimacy 
with its members. Through one of their num 
ber he learned the average cost of their suppers, 
and taking an equal sum from his own scantily 
filled purse, he laid it aside as a fund for cha- 
rity. 

At the end of the season, he found himself 
possessed of a hundred dollars, wholly made up 
of these sums saved from genteel dissipation. 


| 


It takes a long time, 
for each cow insists upon being milked in her 
own pail—i. ¢., a pail to herself, containing no 
milk of any other cow—or, if she sees it,‘ she is 
very likely to kick it over. She will not allow 
of any mixture. In this there would seem a 
strange instinct, accordant with her extreme sus- 
,|ceptibility to contamination. 


This amount he took to a poor but most exem- 
plary family, consisting of a widow and several 
small children, all of whom were struggling as 
if for life, and against a series of adverse circum- 
stances, to maintain a show of respectability, and 
'to provide the means of attending the ] 
ischool. 

The milk is all passed through several strain-| The bestowment of this sum upon the dis- 
,jers, and then placed in great tin cuns, barred|heartened mother and fatherless children, to- 
across the top, and sealed. They are deposited) gether with the sympathy and council that ac- 
in a van, which starts from the farm about three|companied it, seemed to put a new heart into 
in the morning, and arrives at the dairy, in Far-|the bosom of them all. It proved the turning 
ringdon-street, between three and four. The|point in their fortunes. Some small debts were 
seals are then carefully examined, and taken off| paid, the necessary school books and a few 
by a clerk. In come the carriers, commonly |articles of domestic clothing were obtained, the 
called ‘ milkmen,’” all wearing the badge of| children sprang forward in their studies, equal- 
Friern Farm Dairy ; their tin pails are filled, fas-| ling or outstripping all competitors; and at 
tened at top, and sealed as before, and away they |the present time, they are all among the most 
go on their early rounds, to be in time for the | respectable, exemplary and useful “¢itizens in 
early-breakfast people. The late breakfasts are|the State. Now it would not be to suppose 
myself among reasonable men if I were 
Such are the facts we have ascertained with | to ask the question, as doubtful of the answer, 
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which of these young men extracted th 
greatest amount of happiness from his hun- 
dred dollars! Nor can such charity fail to 
benefit him who gives, as much him who 
takes.’’— Mass Spy. 
— 
OUR NAVIGATION. 
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The following statement shows the number 
and of the built in each State 
and Territory of the United Stat s, for the ye ar 
ending on the 30th of June, 1850. It is taken 
from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting the annual re port of the 
of the Treasury, of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the United States for the fiscal year 

Of 1,360 vessels there were two hundred and 


] 
vessels 


tonnage 
Register 


forty-seven ships, one hundred and seventeen 
brigs, five hundred and forty-seven schooners, 
two hundred and ninety sloops and canal boats, 
and one hundred and fifty-nine steamers. Th 
largest number of ships built in any State was 
one hundred and twenty-seven, in Maine 

the largest number of steamers, thirty-four, in 
Kentucky. The largest tonnage set afloat dur 
ing the year that of Maine, and the next 
largest of New York. Of the hundred and 
fifty vessels built in Maryland, one,hundred and 
twenty-fiv: ' - Nei 


° and 


is 


one 


were hoone rs {merica 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


Frour.—The market for Flour continues steady, 
and for export there is little inquiry Standard 
brands sell at 4 50, and holders firm. Sales for 

{ city use limited at $450 a4 625. Fancy brands 
held at 5 25a6 25. 

Rye Frovr—Small sales at $3 50 

Conn Meat—Sells at $2 87, for Penna., and 3 124 
for Brandywine 

Wueat.—There is little inquiry for Wheat Last 
sales of Penna. red at @1 04, and white at @1 11 

Rye.—Last sale of Penna. was at T2c, 

Corn—The offering of Corn is limited, and yellow 
commands at 60 a 61 hc. afloat. 

Oats Are dull at 44c for Penna 

Carrie Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for 

e week were about one thousand head Beeves 
are selling from $5 50 to 87 50 per (00 lbs. Hogs 
There were about 500 in the market, and sold from 
85 25 to S6 00 per 100 Ibs (‘ows—About 100 sold 
at firm prices, $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 


former from $2 to S14, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 
ording to quality. 


ooo, 


PERSONS in want of Comfortables, Quilted Skirts, 
and substantial under clothing, can be supplied at 

the Northern for the Relief and Employ- 
ment of Poor Women, No. 242 Green St. above Seventh. 
Quilting done at the shortest notice. 


! EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
from No. 15 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets she invites the 

attenton of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 

' GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising a variety of 
patierns of French China, White and 


lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these 


Association 


2d mo. 18 


where 


Gilt Dinner and 
at lower prices, with 
s in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 


j 


a general assortment of other good 


Sth mo. 5th. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
and friends, that he has removed his 
store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his 
their 
quests a continuance of the same 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 


4 


customers 


customers for favors heretofore extended, he re- 


ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS, 
Philadelphia, 11. 1st, 1851. 


at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep | 
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EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philade i hia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES 
M De Laines 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Calicoes 


Plain style ol 


Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good tmuslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
E. & L. tave at all times a fine stock of Ca 


p Crape 


Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, ‘Tar- 
letan, and other cap stutls, not only of the first quality 
but in the | est order, 
Evwarp E. Eyne. Wasuineron I, Lanveut 
Jau li.—t * 
- 


NOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 are 
jnhow and for 


want can obtain them by applying to the publishers, 


published ready delivery ; those 


a 


WM. VD. PARRISHE& Co. 
No. 4. North 5th St. 
| EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
reavy made or mace to order, at short notice 


FEATHERS of all jualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full t TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by ' 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


Philad 


assortment o 


148 South Second street, 5 ts abuve Spruce, 


N. B Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
sPAL E D 

4th mo. 20th.—tf, 

«tARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
C Ply Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entryjand Stair Carpetings, in great variety 
of patter: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes. 
Table and Mand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and r rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be » 


at the lowest market prices by 


HARTLEY & KNIGHT 


148 South Second street, 5 doors above S| ruce, Philad 
eth mo. «uth ul 
cer MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE 
CEIVED.—CHARLES ADAMS now offers, 

Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy 

ude expressly to ord and suited to the wants of 
Friends—very desirable, 

WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply ; 
Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
sheer and clean, expressly for Friends’ Caps, &e—This 
article is now well known, and is sold from 37} cts. 
upward. 

4 deduction made to wholesale buyers. 

No. 79 Arch St. between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 

P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand 

12mo. 7. 1850 : 
ce HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c We hav 

on band and offer for sale,a large assortment 


very desirable and neat Papers, botn French and Ame- 


ican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c 


- Comprising gut 
and embossed papers, and] velvet papers, imitations 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished 
gilt and velvet rders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have eonnected 
with our store 

AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 


facturers, by which means ‘ve are enabled to offer papers 


on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are ke pt entire ly separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth Sr. .d 
story Entrance No. 4. 

* All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city orin the country at city prices, by 1 


€ xper enced 
workmen. 
= A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 


2lth mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N, 5th street, Phileda. 





» 


Xe 





PLAIN 
the 
wholesale business, will sel! off their Retail stock at very 
reduced prices—purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call, as the stock Is co npose | of plain ano 
staple goods. JOHNS & PAYNE 
Jan 16—tf. N.E. Corner Fourth & Arch, 

EMOVAL.—Em™or Kimuen Jr, would iniorm his 
| friends that he has removed 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
al , where he would be pleased to see all 


those in want of Hats confident that 
will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 


‘ALE OF A DESIRABLE 


GOODs.—The Subscribers 


STOCK OF 


‘ desiring to enter 


and is now engaged 
ve Sth street! 
or Caps feeling 
satisiaction 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends alweys kept 
on hand or made to order 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St.. tee doors above Market St. 
Philada. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 


Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and 


Stati nary 


12th mo. 7-tf 
ALTIMORE Frienns can obtain Marriage Certi- 
Bric. and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851. bv 
applying to 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Baltimore 
NEW YORK Fatrenps can obtain the same of 
GEORGE BAKER, 
New York. 
YHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The winter term of this institution commenced the 
18th of 11th mo 18590 and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Jerms—sixty dollars for the session. or at that 
rate, fora part of the term, including, tuition, board, 
washing, mending, stationary. fuel and lights, the use of 
all necessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the otherin 
the middle of the term. H. W. RIDG‘SVAY. 
"Stages running between Bordeniown and Cross 
wicks, pass the school daily. 12 mo.7-3 m.p 
ACOR HAMER, Jn. (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
J & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti 
lar attention to Friends clothing. feelé assured he will 


be able to give his customers satisfaction. 


4th mo, 4-t! 


0 


rs; 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
« FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
a full rtment of 
The above CHESTS warranted equal to any other 
make for against FIRE OR BI RGLARS, 
iaving WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
put injury or loss to the 

ALSO—I re and 

SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS. 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 

PACKING LEVERS tor Dry Good Stores, &c 

PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 


<8 various sizes now in store. 


are 
security 
owners, in any instance. 


for sale 


in Stores. 


tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. 
REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 

TER MILK, &e. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 


WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE. MARL or 
OLIVER EVANS, 
618. Second: door below Chesnut st. 


other causes. 
3d mo-tf. 


PRIEN DS" MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Joust 
printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 


ed to all marriages according to the order of Friends. 
either before the meeting or at private houses. Price S2, 


slso a handsome assortment of 
WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 
WEDDING NOTE PAPER WEDDING 
WAFERS 


and 


W. D PARRISH &Co 


4 North 5th Street. 


STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer. 8. E. corne 


P. 


of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 
He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es 
tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 


Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
Hovse Rent and other Interest Money. 
8 me. 17— 6 mos. 


